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Government would agree to enforce the wages and conditions
laid down in L.s and L.3. This protest led only to an ambi-
guous circular, which stopped far short of enforcing the
recommended rates; and even after this rates as low as izs.
and 155. a week were commonly paid to women covered by L.2.
Nor were the provisions of the new Dilution Scheme (Circular
L.6) as to prior consultation concerning workshop changes and
the suspension of Trade Union rules at all generally observed.
Workshop unrest grew apace, and in December the Govern-
ment announced its intention of passing an amending Act
giving the Minister of Munitions wider powers.
Quite apart from the question of wages, the Munitions of
War Act was already giving rise to numerous further troubles.
Hardly had the Act been passed when the first really big war-
time strike broke out. The South Wales Miners, in dispute
with their employers over the terms of the new wage agreement
which was to replace that which had just expired, came out on
strike; and the Government promptly proclaimed the strike
illegal under the Act.
In order to understand this development, it is necessary to
retrace our steps and to consider the course of wages and prices
since August 1914. On the outbreak of war the cost of food
rose sharply to about 15 or 16 per cent above pre-war level.
Thereafter there was a slight fall; but by October the rise was
beginning again, and by February 1915 food prices were up
by 25 per cent. By the beginning of July they had risen by
well over a third. By this time other prices, and also house-
rents, were being sharply raised as well. Consequently, unless
wages were substantially increased, there was bound to be a
severe fall in working-class standards of living.
The War Emergency Workers* National Committee., from
its inception in August 19143 was continually pressing the
Government to adopt measures to prevent this rise in prices;
but in face of the extreme dislike of the Liberal Government
for any form of State control nothing.was done. Wages,
however, remained practically stationary; and the result was a
rapidly growing discontent. By February 1915 things had gone
so far that the railway workers, then an exceptionally ill-paid
group, were compelled to take action. The railway companies,